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Human Relationships 


By J]. C. Penney 


F irsT I want to quote a paragraph 
or two that have long been close 
to my heart: 


“Tn all the annals of human history there 
are few words with a greater meaning than 
the six-letter word—‘OTHERS’ . . . With- 
out ‘OTHERS’ this world would be a 
nameless wilderness, inhabited by wild ani- 
mals, and to the last remaining individual 
Life would be the fina! ditch of despair... . 

“The hopelessness of such a solitary situ- 
ation as having the whole world to ourselves 
is enough to make the heart stop beating. 
Without ‘OTHERS’ our merchandise would 
be worthless and our efforts useless. 

“The truth is, it is ‘OTHERS’ that have 
made our lives worth living. ‘OTHERS’ are 
all we have save mules, machinery, moss, 
trees, and other things, so I say: ‘Live from 
day to day in such a way that you will not 
forget ‘OTHERS’. 

“With ‘OTHERS’ you can be happy. 
Without ‘OTHERS’ you are bound to be 
miserable. 

“Every enjoyment, every worthy emotion, 
everything that contributes to your pros- 
perity, happiness, health, and harmony, is 
directly or indirectly due to ‘OTHERS’. 

“The stubborn truth is that society, not 
solitude, has saved humanity. There may 
be times when solitude is necessary and 
wholesome, but even in the most perfect 
enjoyment of solitude, the true heart will 
long for companionship. 

“OTHERS! What a wonderful word!” 


And now a few sentences by Wil- 
liam T. Ellis: 


“Home-making is an art . . . to which 
the deep-rooted instincts of life contribute 
more than contemporary sophistication. It 
takes both heart and brains to make a suc- 
cessful home. In this achievement there is 
an ample field for the exercise of all the 
qualities of spirit and mind—more spirit 
than mind; for it is the general disposition 
of its members that determines the char- 
acter of a home. Forbearance, kindliness, 
tactfulness, sympathy, loyalty, and inspira- 
tion all go into the construction of a true 
home, be it a one-room cabin or an elaborate 
mansion. 

“Houses are made by builders, and fur- 
nished by stores; but only love can make 
a home. 

“Where the dominating spirit is Christian 
we have the nearest approximation to 
heaven on earth that mortal has ever 
achieved. Unselfishness, democracy, good 
nature, mutual consideration, shared inter- 
ests, and the pursuit of the same ideals are 
rewards of life oftenest found in the domes- 
tic circle. 

“No other institution is so powerful as 
the Christian home. More men and women 
have been converted to the Divine Way of 
Life by the influence of godly mothers than 
by the preaching of all the evangelists. And 
more boys and girls have been made great 
by the example in their homes of Christian 
fathers than by the teaching of all the 
college professors.” 


Mr. Penney is Chairman of the Board of the J. C. Penney Co., which operates 1477 stores 


throughout the United States. 


He had only a high school education; but numbers of 


universities have honored him with honorary degrees—Doctor of Business Administration, 
Doctor of Commercial Science, and Doctor of Laws. 
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Family relationships are dear to 
every normal individual. Our wives, 
our children, our fathers and moth- 
ers—or their precious memories if 
they have gone on before—our 
brothers, sisters—the family ties 
have their roots in the very depths 
of our being. A harmonious home 
is our most treasured possession, and 
inspires us to go forth with girded 
loins to battle for those whom we 
love. 

The reverse of this normal condi- 
tion—an inharmonious home—is 
one of the greatest misfortunes that 
can befall man or woman; not only 
does it bring unhappiness to both, 
but the partners in the home busi- 
ness are unfitted to give fullest self- 
expression in their daily tasks—the 
man in his business efforts—the 
woman in the building of a perfect 
home life. 

In the early days of the J. C. 
Penney Company, when I person- 
ally selected the men who were to 
be our future managers, after I had 
satisfied myself as to the qualifica- 
tions and character of the man un- 
der consideration, I wanted to know 
the nature of the man’s home life— 
whether it was happy and har- 
monious—whether his wife had his 
interests at heart and would stand 
at his side, helping him to attain his 
ambitions. If I believed that the 
woman would not measure up, I did 
employ the man. If I found that 
his wife was a true helpmeet, I felt 
reasonably sure—other things be- 
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ing equal—that he would “make 
good”; for a good woman’s power 
to cheer and inspire is wellnigh un- 
limited. 

In business our human relation- 
ships play an equally important 
part. 

Relationships between employers 
and employees have undergone 
many changes since the beginning 
of business history. In olden days 
men made slaves of their weaker 
neiglibors, and traffic in servants 
was as common as trade in commod- 
ities. The relation of servant to 
master was, in those early ages, 
most intolerable in the light of the 
present day conception of what is 
right and proper. In many cases 
human beings were looked upon as 
less valuable than horses or cattle, 
and were treated accordingly; the 
only incentive for the inaster, or 
owner, to show the people who 
toiled for him any consideration 
whatever, beyond providing the 
minimum necessities of food and 
clothing, was that by so doing his 
slaves would be better able to labor 
and produce crops to add to his 
wealth. 

Later in some European countries 
there was introduced the feudal sys- 
tem, in which, while much of the 
results oi the laborer’s efforts en- 
riched the overlord to whom the 
workers owed allegiance, the em- 
ployees themselves enjoyed a meas- 
ure of freedom as to their personal 


lives and habits. Under the feudal 











system, while the baron or land- 
owner held control of title to all 
property, his vassals tilled the soil 
and turned into the owner’s treasury 
such proportion of the product of 
his labors as was demanded. They 
were also required to rally to his 
support and defend his person and 
estates whenever called upon to 
do so. 

Later the wage system,—the only 
method with which we are fa- 
miliar,—became universal in all civ- 
ilized countries. 

Not so many years ago if a com- 
pany paid what in its opinion was 
a fair wage, it considered its obliga- 
tion as to compensation discharged. 
But times and customs have 
changed, and present-day practices 
show great improvement over those 
of a comparatively few years ago. 
Employers recognize that some- 
thing more than wages is due their 
employees, and they provide accord- 
ingly. Although there are excep- 
tions, nowadays the larger enter- 
prises not only pay wages or salaries 
that enable them to maintain a 
decent standard of living, but in and 
around their work provide comforts 
and conveniences that show up prof- 
itably in more contented workers. 

Medical clinics and health de- 
partments, with trained nurses in 
constant attendance, have been es- 
tablished by many organizations, 
and prompt attention to minor ail- 
ments or injuries frequently saves 
many an illness that otherwise might 
result in lost time and wages for 





the employee, and in interruption in 
the routine of the business. 

Many large employers of labor 
have plans providing insurance 
against sickness and accidents that 
would not come under the provi- 
sions of the workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws. Life insurance is fre- 
quently provided; and many em- 
ployers of large groups provide pen- 
sions which become available when 
the workman reaches a stated age. 

Many concerns also have profit- 
sharing plans whereby the workers 
are entitled to share in the net profits 
of the business. Such practices in- 
sure a degree of loyalty and co- 
operation unknown under former 
methods, and ultimately must re- 
sult in dividends whose value can- 
not always be expressed by the dol- 
lar mark. 

Were anyone to ask me the ques- 
tion, “What one factor do you con- 
sider has contributed more than any 
other to the rapid growth of your 
organization?” I would reply that 
unquestionably it has been because 
of the emphasis we have laid upon 
human relationships—toward the 
public on the one hand, in careful 
service and in giving the utmost in 
values; and toward our associates 
on the other hand (we do not call 
them employees—we call them as- 
sociates). From the founding of 
the first store, in Kemmerer, Wyo- 
ming, thirty-eight years ago to the 
present time, managers of J. C. Pen- 
ney Company stores have shared in 
profits. I have always believed in 




















giving a man the opportunity to 


share in the things he helps to cre- 


ate. In my early days that was the 
incentive that fired my soul with a 
sense of responsibility and of de- 
termination to achieve. It worked 
with me; it works with others. Were 
I to commence anew today in the 
light of past experience, this would 
remain one of my cardinal prin- 
ciples. It is one thing that has 
built our organization. 


nd 


I have dwelt at some length upon 
the relationship of employers to- 
ward employees. We hear more 
about this subject than we do about 
the duty of employees toward their 
employers. The obligation of the 
employee is equally binding and 
should be regarded seriously. 

It is superfluous to say that em- 
ployers expect employees to be hon- 
est in word and action. But there 
is a finer honesty that will not allow 
an employee to give less than his or 
her best; the kind of honesty that 
makes him count not his hours but 
his duties and responsibilities; the 
finer honesty that constantly urges 
him to enlarge his information and 
increase his efficiency. 

When an employee so associates 
himself with his employer’s inter- 
ests as to become one with them— 
when he makes them so much a part 
of himself that he feels them to be 
his own—then will the salary check, 
necessary though it is, be merely an 
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incident in his service rather than 
its object. That kind of service is 
invaluable, for in it the employee 
gives not merely of his time in me- 
chanical fulfillment of his duties, but 
uses all the faculties and powers at 
his command. Such an employee 
guards his employer’s interests with 
all the zeal in his power, and devotes 
to them not only the required hours 
of active service, but the same 
loyalty, thought, and earnestness 
that he would give were they ac- 
tually his own affairs. He will be 
constantly thinking about new and 
better methods of doing his job and 
considering how he can improve his 
service. 

Service of this nature not only 
gives the doer keen satisfaction in 
the consciouness of work well done, 
but produces a sense of satisfaction 
and appreciation in the employer. 

Unfortunately, many employees 
are time-servers, giving no more of 
their time and interest than neces- 
sity demands. Such employees lack 
understanding of the vital principle 
which holds true in business as in 
the spiritual realm—that a man 
must “lose his life” in order to save 
it; in other words, that he must 
forget himself in service. 

In these chaotic days when na- 
tion is arrayed against nation in 
mortal combat, the brotherhood of 


man has received an appalling set- 


back in a return to barbarism on 
such a scale as the world has never 
known before. Yet we may be 
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nearer than we suspect to the time 
when “they shall beat their swords 
into plowshares and the spears into 
pruning hooks”—the age foretold 
for the establishment of the reign of 
Peace and Justice. When the hor- 
rors of our time shall give way to 
that Golden Age then shall we know 
what is meant by the “brotherhood 
of man.” If we want to know 
Christ’s idea of this relationship we 
have only to read anew the Sermon 
on the Mount. We must introduce 
a new pattern of brotherhood into 
our hearts and lives if there is to 
be any salvage of the principles up- 
on which the Christian religion rests 
and upon which the ideals of our 
forefathers were established. 


In the recent issue of a house 
organ that comes regularly to my 
desk, one paragraph so well ex- 
presses the thought in my mind that 
I quote it herewith. It is entitled, 
“More Kindness Is Called For.” 


“These are hard days—from a spiritual 
standpoint—for every one. Few of us 
escape the oppressions of a disturbed world. 
Wherever we go, whatever we do, the hand 
of fate rests heavily on our spirit. All the 
more reason why individually we should be 
more kindly. Our most important work is 
to observe the golden rule with all we meet, 
for life can be lived fully only in the light 
of correct human relationships. More gra- 
ciousness, a fuller consideration of the other 
fellow’s rights, a realization that he too is 
weighed down by the same oppressions, will 
do ‘much to offset the deadening effect of 
today’s headlines.” 

When the tapestry of our indi- 
vidual lives is finished, whether it 
shall be dull and commonplace, or 
whether it shall be of glowing 
beauty, will be determined by the 
golden threads of service which we 
have woven daily into the pattern 
of the fabric. 

“I shall not pass this way again; 

Then let me now relieve some pain; 
Remove some barrier from the road; 
Or brighten someone’s heavy load; 
A helping hand to this one lend, 

Then turn some other to befriend.” 


bd 


“In some minds a little knowledge is the promise of more; but in others 
it is like a cork in an empty bottle—it secures the continuance of vacuity.” 


—Ernest Caldwell Moore 


Balaam’s lowly steed was the first recorded instance where an ass intro- 
duced the principal speaker, and didn’t take thirty minutes to do it. 


A gossip is a person who talks to you about others; a bore is one who 
talks to you about himself; a brilliant conversationalist is one who talks to 
you about yourself. 
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Blanche E. Pace 


 Seananageed among the things I 

want to talk to you about this 
month is our national membership 
campaign. Every one of you wants 
to see your chapter grow. All your 
benefits from your professional as- 
sociation increase as new members 
come in. As N. S. A. grows you 
receive greater respect for your 
daily work, you have a broader 
scope in your protective and social 
contacts, and you have greater 
strength and success in achieving 
the aims and ideals of your profes- 
sion. These are some of the reasons 
why I am so much concerned about 
our national campaign for new mem- 
bers. It is for your interest and 
welfare that this membership cam- 
paign is launched. I want every 
member to read the details of the 
contest on page 31, and then as- 
sume the responsibility of bringing 
into the chapter at least one eligible 
secretary. 


Chapter Presidents: Are you 
reading “Chapter Doings?” You 
will find many interesting programs 
from which to plan your social and 
educational activities. Are you 
making it a practice to hold regular 
meetings and discussions with your 
Board of Directors? Are you co- 
operating with presidents of other 


groups and clubs in your city on 
matters of public interest and wel- 
fare? Are you planning meetings 
that will win and hold the attention 
and interest of your members? 


Employment Committee Chair- 
men: Are you on the alert and 
availing yourself of every oppor- 
tunity to acquaint employers with 
the high standards of N. S. A. 


members? 


Publicity Chairmen: Are you 
taking advantage of all publicity 
leads, and working your programs 
and activities into interesting chap- 
ter news with attractive and unusual 
pictures? Your goal should be to 
surpass other groups and clubs with 
the finest publicity in your city. 

An award will be given at the 
end of the year to the three chap- 
ters having the greatest amount of 
public interest and news value, the 
most unusual and best display of 
pictures. Remember, always send 
National Headquarters copies of 
your publicity—preferably the en- 
tire sheet; but in all instances, the 
newspaper heading showing name 
of paper and the daté of publica- 
tion. Of course, you are keeping a 
scrapbook with clippings properly 
identified. 


——_—— 











Social and Program Committees: 
Your work is especially important 
in these critical times; and social 
and program committees must work 
in unison more than ever on the 
problems of where and when to 
meet and how often, and in planning 


diversified activities of a well-bal- © 


anced nature. This all requires 
thoughtful and co-operative atten- 
tion, with the utmost consideration 
for the wishes of the entire Chapter. 


War Effort Committees: N. S. A. 
can and will take an active lead and 
occupy a prominent place in the 
particular War Effort program of 








your city. Secretaries are unusually 
well equipped for this work. 


Public Affairs Committee: Inter- 
est and active participation in the 
civic enterprises of your city will 
bring prestige to your Chapter and 
its members. 


All Members: Wear your N. S. A. 
Emblem with pride, and tell other 
secretaries about the benefits of N. 
S. A. Tell your employer about 
N. S. A.—he will appreciate your 
participation in activities designed 
to make you more gracious and 
capable. 








A Military Quiz 








Give yourself 10 points for each question correctly answered. 


1. In Army insignia, is gold or 

silver the superior metal? 

“Insignia” is plural; what is the 

singular form? 

What Army officers of different 

rank wear the same shoulder 

symbols? 

4. What does the Navy slang 
“scuttlebut” mean? 

s. Are Sam Browne belts compul- 
sory wear for Army officers? 


iS) 


w 


(Answers on page 23) 


6. What full general is living but 
retired? 


7. Are Army and Navy captains 
of equal rank? 

8. What Army officer wears an 
eagle? 


9. What flag may be flown from a 
staff above the national colors? 


10. Do Army and Navy medical 
officers wear the same symbol? 














Chapter Doings 








Chicago, Illinois. — Holly Chapter 
Members attended a Valentine Day 
Open House party on board the 
U. S. S. Carrier Wolverine. This 
was a thrill they won’t forget for a 
long time. The girls were accom- 
panied by Judge and Mrs. William 
H. Holly. Before going abroad, the 
Chapter members had presented 
officers and crew with seventy cakes 
and dozens of cookies. Officers as- 
signed each girl to an escort for a 
tour of the Wolverine, after which 
coffee and cake was served in the 
mess hall. 

Holly Chapter reports an exten- 
sion of War Effort work. They have 
sent a radio to the Seebees, the 
Navy Construction Battalion at 
Camp Bradford, Virginia. Sub- 
scriptions to several of the leading 
magazines have also been sent to 
Bradford, along with two Chicago 
daily newspapers. 

A “jelly drive” is being planned 
for the boys of the U.S.S. Wolverine. 

According to the Chicago Daily 
Times members of the Wolverine 
crew have decided to adopt Holly 
Chapter girls and thus earn the title 
of “Bachelor Fathers.” This hap- 
pened after Holly Chapter girls pro- 
vided Christmas trees and decora- 
tions for the crew—followed by 
cookies, candy, cigarettes, new 
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books, current magazines, late vic- 
trola records and even a radio and 
a record changer. A spokesman for 
the crew is credited with saying, 
“Maybe you girls think you’ve 
adopted us, but that’s wrong, we’ve 
adopted you.” 





Cincinnati, Ohio.— Queen City 
Chapter has unanimously elected 
the appointed officers for a term of 
one year. They are: Loretta Young, 
president; Florence Mitchell, first 
vice president; Gwendolyn Lock- 
ard, second vice president; Virginia 
Noll, recording secretary: Mary 
Marshall, corresponding secretary; 
Marcella Christophel, treasurer. At 
the February meeting a two-fold 
program was presented, including 
a discussion on the subject of “Care 
of the Typewriter During War- 
time” and a talk on income taxes. 
Several members of the Chapter 
are blood donors; and 444 pair of 
hose have been collected for the war 
effort. 


Topeka, Kansas. — Kaw Chapter 
has a new president. Blanche Kir- 
lin has assumed the office, upon the 
resignation of Glenna Van Vleck, 
whose duties made it impossible for 
her to continue as president. 
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Annual “Boss Night Dinner,” Kirkwood Hotel, Des Moines, Iowa 
Governor Bourke B. Hickenlooper, Guest Speaker 


Hawkeye Chapter, the first in N. S. A. to entertain “The Bosses.” 
which “The Bosses” turned out in full force on the evening of February 10. 
Goodwyn Holmes, Holmes-Darst Coal Corporation, 
Blanche E. Pace, National Chapter Regent; Governor Bourke 


argueri ward, vice preside 

M erite Howard, e€ president; 
ss Ames oss;” 

Miss Ames’ “Boss;” 


A notable affair, to 
Left to right— 


Hickenlooper of Iowa, speaker of the evening; Mercedes Ames, president, Hawkeye Chapter; 
Bert Henderson, master of ceremonies; Mrs. Bourke B. Hickenlooper; Elmer Drieser, State 


Liquor Bureau, Miss Howard’s “Boss.” 


Des Moines has set a record for other 
Chapters to follow. This is a definite step 
forward by business career women in buiid- 
ing co-operation and understanding between 
employer and employee. Employers were 
given an opportunity to see their secretaries 
function in an organization for which they 
alone are responsible. With successful un- 
dertakings of this nature employers cannot 
help but recognize the wisdom of employ- 
ing N. S. A. members. National Head- 


quarters hopes that Chapters throughout the 





country will follow the example of Hawkeye 
Chapter in working out some unusual means 
of bringing the three-fold program of N. S. 
A. to the attention of the employers of the 
nation. If the present crisis prevents a 
dinner or luncheon affair for this purpose, a 
clever evening program might be arranged 
with a speaker of note, followed by giving 
each “Boss” an opportunity to speak for 
two minutes. Which Chapter will entertain 
the “Bosses” next, and what novel program 
will be arranged? 

I] 











Detroit, Michigan. — Detroit 
Chapter elected its appointed offi- 
cers, with the exception of Sara 
Peabody, who withdrew her name 
and was replaced by Dorothy Smith, 
as corresponding secretary. Other 
officers are: Grace L. Dikeman, 
president; Josephine McGlone, vice 
president; Lillian Aphel, recording 
secretary; Leona Yearding, treas- 
urer. A Better Letters study pro- 
gram has been planned for the year; 
and at the next meeting the dis- 
cussion will be “Appearance of the 
Letter.” Members of the Detroit 
Chapter interested in Civic affairs 
attended a meeting on “The Present 
Status of Planning in Detroit.” 





Davenport, Io w a. — Blackhawk 
Chapter held its February meeting 
at the Davenport Chamber of Com- 
merce in the form of a dinner meet- 
ing honoring Louise Griffith, who 
was married to Richard A. Hueser 
on Friday, February 26. Decora- 
tions were in the nuptial colors and 
the group presented a gift to Louise. 

Blackhawk Chapter has lost a 
valuable member in Edith Ax, who 
has taken a position in Chicago with 
the Provident Washington Mutual 
Insurance Company. 





Little Rock, Arkansas. — Doug- 
las MacArthur Chapter celebrated 
Washington’s Birthday with a din- 
ner at the Fredericka Hotel, featur- 


ing an interesting social program. 
I2 














Los Angeles, California. — All 
Los Angeles Chapters of N. S. A. 
are marching in a body to the Red 
Cross Blood Bank on March 26. 
Most of these N. S. A. girls have 
been contributing to the Blood Bank 
regularly for almost a year. 

The Inter-Chapter Council is do- 
ing a splendid job of co-ordinating 
the activities and programs of the 
Los Angeles Chapters. 





Cincinnati, Ohio. — Cinasean 
Chapter. Although their Charter 
has not been formally presented to 
these N. S. A. girls, they are organ- 
izing with splendid prospects for the 
future of the Chapter. Prospective 
members were invited to a George 
Washington Dinner at the Nether- 
land-Plaza. 





San Francisco, California. — Se- 
quoia Chapter is continuing its 
program of dividing the Chapter 
into two groups, the Crimson and 
the Gold. Claire Borello is captain 
of the Crimson team and Helen 
Dusenberry of the Gold. Points 
will be counted on the activities of 
the teams on War Effort work. 





Minneapolis, Minnesota. — Min- 
neapolis Chapter is busy drawing 
up a constitution and by-laws; also 
making plans for a Valentine party. 
Hostesses for the occasion are Ber- 
nice Turnbom and Linda Pape. 
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Wichita, Kansas. — Minisa Chap- 
ter members enjoyed a social gath- 
ering and party at the home of Ruth 
Crawford on March 4. The Chap- 
ter’s Bulletin made its appearance 
this month under the direction of 
Mrs. Olive Prince and Mary La- 
Rue. For the April meeting Minisa 
plans a discussion on the care of 
typewriters for the duration; and 
Arline Staeber will review several 
chapters from Better Letters. Na- 
tional Headquarters has received a 
copy of “The Minisa Powwow,” the 
Chapter’s new bulletin. Congratu- 
lations, Minisa, and Editors Olive 
Prince and Mary LaRue; nice work. 





Lincoln, Nebraska. — Cornhusker 
Chapter members are making 
chuckle books for the Lincoln Air 
Base; several are blood donors; 
others are taking first aid and doing 
Red Cross work, while some are 
presiding at the Depot Hospitality 
Desk. Meetings are pepped up 
with a spelling contest, the score 
being carried forward from month 
to month—the goal a prize for the 
winning team. Officers of Corn- 








husker Chapter have invited offi- 
cers of the Omaha Chapter to be 
guests at their next meeting. 


Chattanooga, Tennessee. — Vol- 
unteer Chapter reports a delightful 
social meeting recently held at the 
Kosmos-Women’s Club. 


Birmingham Alabama Chapter 
of N.S. A. Organized 


Another Chapter of N.S. A. came 
into existence on March 9, with the 
installation of officers of the Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, Chapter, at the 
Hotel Tutweiler. Officers appointed 
were—Virginia Outlaw, president; 
Mildred Mays, first vice president; 
Kathleen Wood, second vice presi- 
dent; Maxine Lane, corresponding 
secretary; Mrs. H. L. Carter, re- 
cording secretary; Mrs. Marguerite 
Dodds, treasurer. The new chapter 
has thirty-five charter members. 
You may greet your new baby sis- 
ters by writing Miss Virginia Out- 
law, president, 7612 First Avenue, 
North Birmingham, Alabama. 


Ww 


A fat man is seldom good at golf. 


If the ball lies where he can see it, 


he can’t hit it; and if it lies where he can hit it, he can’t see it. 
> 


If you are unable to travel the road to Success, at least try to keep from 
scattering tacks along the way. 
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Persons and Personalities 











Lucille Schmoock, Detroit Chap- 
ter, was married at Scovel Presby- 
terian Church February 6. Mem- 
bers of the Chapter attended the 
wedding. 

Detroit reports Abbie Edgett as 
recuperating from an operation. 


Jacqueline Lus, of the Oklahoma 
City Chapter, has married Ray- 
mond Meade. They have moved to 
2700 San Marino Street, Los An- 
geles, California. 


Loretta Young, president of 
Queen City Chapter, Cincinnati, is 
taking a vacation at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago. While in 
Chicago, Loretta plans a get-to- 
gether with Mae Pickett, president 
of Ft. Dearborn Chapter, and Betty 
O’Kane, president of Holly Chap- 
ter—The Editor hopes all chapter 
presidents will follow Loretta’s ex- 
ample when visiting in an N. S. A. 
city. 


Queen City Chapter has given one 
of its most attractive and delightful 
members to the service—Dorothy 
Kohler, Chairman of the Employ- 
ment Committee, has joined the 


WAACS. 


Mildred Bouldin of Nashville 
Chapter has joined the WAVES and 
is stationed at U. S. Naval Training 
School, Willard Hall, Section 106, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma. 


Fay Benonys, Berkeley, Califor- 
nia, is now serving with the 
WAVES. Fay is a member of 
Sierra Chapter, San Francisco. 


Olive Prince of the Minisa Chap- 
ter, Wichita, Kansas, has two sons 
in the armed forces. 


Florence Baehr Johnson, Minne- 
apolis, greets her N. S. A. sisters 
from New York City. A vacation? 
No, Florence is on her honeymoon. 


bid 


People differ in staying qualities. Some can stay longer in an hour than 


others can in a week. 


The road to a man’s heart may be through his stomach, but the road to 
a woman’s heart is more often.a buy-path. 
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The Department of English 
— Better Letters - 


(Send in freely your questions, and problems, and puzzles) 








“Syllables govern the world.”—Coke. 


What’s the Good Word? 


o you ever speak or write about 

a “verbal contract”? If you do, 
just what do you mean—a spoken 
contract? But “verbal” means “in 
words”; all contracts expressed in 
words are “verbal.” What you 
meant, then, was “oral contract.” 
“Oral” means “spoken” (from the 
Latin word for “mouth”’—“oral 
cavity”). “Verbal” always means 
simply “in words”—nothing more. 

“Enthuse”: there’s no such word 
recognized in good English. The 
need of a compact verb meaning “to 
be enthusiastic’? may sometime 
bring this colloquialism into the lan- 
guage; but it hasn’t been admitted 
yet. Leave it in the back districts 
—with “the reverend” and “want 
in.” 

“Like” for “as” is another bad 
language mannerism like “saucer- 
ing” your coffee. “Like” is a prepo- 
sition—that is, it “stands before” 
nouns and pronouns: like this, like 
hers, like every happy person. 
Whenever you feel a verb coming 
on, use “as”: “Do this as I sug- 


gested”; “I felt as if I couldn’t stand 
it”; “You spoke as though you were 
angry.” “As” is a conjunction, used 
to introduce clauses—verb-groups. 





If you used “like” in any of these 
sentences, you’d set our teeth on 
edge. Watch this—a lot of good 
people are careless about it! 

Look out, too, for “less” and 
“fewer”: “less” for quantity and 
“fewer” for numbers. “less sugar,” 
“less coffee,” “less gasoline”; but 
“fewer pounds,” “fewer cans,” “few- 
er points,” “fewer coupons.” Our 
tendency is to use “less” where we 
should say “fewer.” 

“Appreciate” is the pet of many 
letter-writers: look out for it. It 
means to comprehend, grasp, under- 
stand thoroughly. “I appreciate 
your difficult situation”; “You will 
appreciate that we should gladly do 
this for you if we could.” If you are 
grateful, come right out and say so: 
“We shall be grateful for your ef- 
forts.” If you were to say “We 
shall appreciate your efforts,” you 
would be saying that you were 
thoroughly aware of all the trouble 
you were asking me to take; and I 
know you couldn’t, and I shouldn’t 
like your pretending you could. 

“Want in” and “want out” and 
that whole family are “truly rural” 
—rustic, bucolic, of the soil; they 
belong where children and dogs and 
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cats and chickens in happy fellow- 
ship are constantly wanting to 
change their spots. “Hey, Mom! 
Maggie wants out!” 

Is there really any difference be- 
tween “last” and “latest?” Yes, a 
rather important one—the differ- 
ence between life and death. If a 





man is dead, you may speak of his 
“last” words or deeds; if he’s still 
living, you must say “latest.” Dick- 
ens’s last novel was Edwin Drood; 
Christopher Morley’s latest, Thoro- 
fare. You could tell from those two 
words, if you didn’t know, which of 
the two men is living. 


Marks That Mean Business 


H AVE youvheard of the $150,000 
comma? ‘There was one. It 
was omitted from the contract made 
by the builders of the Boston sub- 
way with the Boston Elevated Rail- 
ways Company. ‘The contractor 
submitted the questioned sentence 
to Dean Briggs of Harvard; and he 
showed that without that one com- 
ma the sentence required the con- 
tractors to do additional work which 
would have cost them a _ cool 
$150,000. 

Let’s not, then, get the idea that 
marks of punctuation are unimport- 
ant because they are small; or that 
we may throw them around casual- 
ly, to suggest a breathing-point, or 
to improve the looks of an over-long 
sentence. If we have this happy-go- 
lucky attitude, we’re heading for 
trouble. Meaning is our concern— 
unmistakable meaning, because 
many of our readers are careless. 
Our meaning just won’t take care 
of itself; and we can’t take it or our 
readers for granted. The unescap- 
able necessity of water-tight punc- 
tuation is the point. Those jumble 
puzzles, like the sentence with eleven 
16 


successive “had’s,” have real point; 
or this one: “That that is is that 
that is not is not is not that it it is.” 
Do you get it? 

There are, though, some very 
helpful general rules—single prin- 
ciples which can take care of large 
numbers of individual cases. 


For example, the one about series 
punctuation. Here is the principle: 
Expressions in a series which are 
equidistant in thought should be 
equidistant in punctuation. That 
means, you see, that if there are 
three equal items, there are two 
intervals, marked alike. “Strength- 
en, refine, and enrich your mental 
powers”; “I have had experience in 
typing, shorthand, and bookkeep- 
ing.” 

But someone will immediately 
rise to ask, “Doesn’t the ‘and’ take 
the place of the comma?” 

How can it? Commas separate, 
conjunctions connect; they can’t do 
each other’s work. No, the “and” 
is there to show that you are adding 
these items; and it is used, or 
omitted, for euphony—where it 
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sounds well. Insert it, or omit it, as 
you like; but the comma-separators 
must be there to do their job. 
Macaulay wrote, “Empires had ris- 
en, and flourished, and decayed”— 
suggesting the passage of centuries 
among those three vast processes. 
A straw-ride could be described, 
“We bumped and scraped and 








rolled” —those things were all hap- 

pening together. Here’s a fine ex- 

ample from “Enoch Arden”: 

“And feeling all along the garden 
wall, 

Lest he should swoon and tumble 
and be found, 

Crept to the gate, and open’d it, 
and closed.” 


How Do You Pronounce It? 


A HANDFUL of trouble-makers— 
they can show us up, like for- 
gotten finger-nails: 
“Height”—ends with a 
sharp “t”—like “fight.” 
“Err’—rhymes with “purr.” 
“Theater”—accent on the first 
syllable: “THE-a-ter.” 
“Caramel”—three syllables, the 
first one like “care”: “KARE-uh- 
mel.” 
“Surprise”—catch that first “r,” 
as in “sir”: “sir-PRIZE.” 
“Asked”—bite down on that 
sharp “t” sound of “ed”; it takes a 
little effort, but it won’t hurt, and it 
will show your educated hearer that 
you know your English. 
“Athletic’—no sound between the 
“th” and the “1.” Your tongue must 
move silently from your upper 
teeth to the roof of your mouth. 
Practice this. It’s the difference 
between picking up your heels and 
dragging them. 
Bite into the sandwiched “n’s” of 
words like “government” and “in- 
ternment” (“internment” does 


clean, 


sometimes mean “interment” under 





Hitler, we’re afraid, but it shan’t 
after the world gets re-civilized). 

Everyone distinguishes, these 
days, between the verbs “censor” 
and “censure.” The Hays office, to 
be sure, more or less combines 
them; but generally “censor” means 
to have dignified official oversight, 
whereas “censure” means to dis- 
approve sharply—with or without 
official authority. The special dan- 
ger is confusing the sound of the last 
syllable: “CEN-sor,” and “CEN- 
shur.” 

“Coupon” is a “must” word now- 
adays (three syllables: “now-a- 
days”). Approach your harassed 
grocer gently, with a cooing sound 
—“KOO-pon”; don’t be a kewpie. 

And take no wine with “genu- 
ine”: “JEN-you-in”—tuck the last 
syllable im neatly and tidily. 

Surely no one of you does that 
funny thing with “siren” that some 
do (make the “e” long and bear 
down on it). Even the damsel who 
volunteered to be an air raid siren 
knew her way around better than 
that. Make the word “SIGH-ren.” 
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N. B.—The only way to be sure 
of these correct pronunciations is to 
practice them until they become a 


tive, so that you don’t have to stop 
to think. 


How Do You Spell It? 


| Peed month we were noticing 
the reassuring fact that simple 
laws take care of large groups of 
words; thus, a single principle will 
make us sure of a big family of 
well-known friends. 

For example, there’s the phonetic 
law that words with an accented 
vowel have one consonant after a 
“long” vowel, but two after a 
“short” one. “Bated” has a “long” 
“a.” therefore one “t”; “batted” 
has a “short” “a,” therefore two 
“t’s.” This simple little sound law 
holds good all up and down the 
language, with all the vowels, and 
hundreds of words: “ladies,” “lad- 
dies”; “mating,” “matting”; 
“beery,” “berry”; “interfered,” “in- 
ferred”; “shining,” “shinning”; 
“writing,” “written”; “robed,” 
“robbed”; “holy,” “holly”; “tub- 
ing,” “tubbing”; “humor,” “hum- 
mer.” 

This law of spelling according to 
sound has been in force a long time. 
It really explains “necessary.” This 
word comes from the Latin “ne- 
CES-si-tas,” which keeps its in- 
herited “ss” even after our English 
stress shifts to the first syllable. So 
with that trick word “desiccated” 
(you may remember this was one of 
the ten Dr. Heiser took round the 
world, and no one scored 100%). 
The word means “dried up”; it 
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comes from the Latin “de,” plus 
“siccus,” dry, therefore by inheri- 
tance it can have only one “s” but 
keeps its two “c’s”—even when we 
shift the accent in our derived word 
to the first syllable. (You’ve 
noticed how red hair or a Roman 
nose will persist down through a 
family line?) 

You remember, of course, the law 
that takes care of all the trouble- 
some “je” and “ei” words—in jingle 
form: 

“When the diphthong rhymes 

with key, 

The z must come before the e,— 

Unless the diphthong follows c.” 


(Only five exceptions: either and 
neither, leisure, seize, weird.) Con- 
trariwise, when the diphthong 
doesn’t -rhyme with key, the i 
doesn’t come before the e: deign, 
counterfeit, heifer, heir, and so on. 
(Only two exceptions: friend, 
sieve.) 

And watch out for the words that 
we sometimes misspell because we 
mispronounce them—like “now- 
adays,” “temperament,“ “formerly,” 
“February,” “twelfth,” “perspira- 


tion,” “tragedy,” “irrelevant,” “gen- 


ealogy,” “identity,” “entertain,” 


“accidentally,” “burglar,” “diphthe- 
ria,” “laboratory,” “sophomore,” 
“mathematics,” “unwieldy.” 


habit with you—habitual, instinc- 
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R A. C., Wichita: “I am looking 

* forward to again meeting you” 
brings up the famous old question of 
the split infinitive. The rule is sim- 
ply this: “Put together things that 
belong together.” The preposition 
aad verb that make up the infinitive 
have a better right to stay together 
than any other word has to come 
between them. Therefore write: “I 
am looking forward to meeting you 
again.”—“Lanterns Nos. 220B, 
224B, and 246” or “Lantern Nos. 
220B, 224B, and 246.” Make it un- 
mistakable: if there are several lan- 
terns involved, as well as several 
numbers, make both nouns plural— 
“Lanterns Nos.” 


G. C., Topeka: The reason “con- 
tact” is accented on the first syl- 
lable, as a noun, is that it isn’t ac- 
ceptably used except as anoun. We 
should be reprimanded, not for ac- 
centing it differently, but for trying 
to make it do duty as a verb. Say 
“make contact,” or “establish con- 
tact,” or “have contact.” 


P. D., Kansas City: “There goes 
John with his dog” is the correct 
form—not “go”. Prove this by 
transposing: “John goes there.” The 
subject is singular, you see; what 
follows is not part of the subject, 
but merely a prepositional phrase 
that tags along afterward. 


W ASHINGTON WORDS. — 
Luther Huston, in the New 
York Times, has a wise and witty 


Pot - Pourri 





article on the “No. 1 Word”: “di- 
rective.” A directive is not an order 
—no, indeed. An order is blunt and 
brutal—something thrown at a sub- 
ordinate, who must obey “or else.” 
A directive is a suave, diplomatic 
statement of policy, issued for those 
“to whom it may concern,” “in 
line with” “decisions taken” “in 
the interest of accepted policy,” et 
cetera. 

“One might have an office boy 
who was careless about washing the 
far reaches of his neck. If one said, 
‘Listen, you! Scrub that neck or 
I'll fire you!’ that would be an 
order, but so crudely given that a 
sensitive messenger who had his 
mind on the higher things of gov- 
ernment service might take offense. 
But if one prepared a written com- 
muniqué which stated that ‘in line 
with considered policy all employees 
are requested to keep their necks 
clean at all times or relinquish their 
positions,’ and sent a numbered 
copy to the office boy to be initialed 
and returned, that would be a di- 
rective.” Clean neck—and no 
wounded sensibilities ! 

“No one,” says Mr. Huston, 
“knows what specialist in lexicolog- 
ical tight-rope walking salvaged ‘di- 
rective’ from obscurity and made it 
famous.” He thinks it may have 
been the labor lawyers. “Some labor 
leaders, given an order, might in- 
quire, ‘Who’s telling who to do 
what?’ But given a fifty-six page 
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directive which they can turn over 
to their own lawyers, their ego is 
not affronted nor their serenity dis- 
turbed.” 

Other tid-bits from Mr. Huston’s 
article: 

“These [labor] agencies are peo- 
pled by lawyers who know that cir- 
cumlocution in one case often leads 
to clients in another case. ‘ 
One school of thought now holds 
that a very important function of 
the Supreme Court is to clarify the 
language of labor lawyers so that 
other lawyers can understand it.” 

“Papers are a very important part 
of a bureaucrat’s work—if not all 
of it. Some prepare papers, some 
read them, some only carry them. 
The really big shots are those who 
just initial them. . . . Those who 
prepare memos for just anyone to 
see don’t amount to much. Those 
who are permitted to mark their 
documents ‘for limited circulation’ 
have attained an eminence. From 
there it goes on up, through ‘inter- 
nal circulation only,’ ‘confidential,’ 
and ‘secret’? to ‘numbered copies,’ 
which means that only six copies 
are made and all must come back 
to you after those designated have 
initialed them, and then they go into 


your own very private and secret 
files. When you have reached that 
pinnacle, boy, you’ve got some 
place! . . 

“It is anachronistic now to say 
‘conference’ in Washington. Unless 
your secretary can tell callers that 
you are ‘in a meeting,’ the sophisti- 
cated caller knows that you don’t 
amount to much. 

“Words like ‘liaison’ and ‘proto- 
col’ are as common now in the lan- 
guage of bureaucracy as cuss words 
in the vocabulary of a stevedore. 
“All these highfalutin manifesta- 
tions of official hocus-pocus stem 


from egotism. . . . ‘Directive’ forms 
the cap-sheaf of the pretentious 
pyramid. . . . An ‘advisory’ direc- 


tive, it would seem, is less cogent 
than a ‘permissive’ directive, and 
neither, of course, has the muted 
punch of a ‘directive order,’ which 

. . would appear to be a new high 
in redundancy. ... 

“So the next time you are in one 
of Washington’s better eating places 
—if you can get in—don’t be sur- 
prised if the waiter, instead of say- 
ing, ‘May I have your order, 
please?’ asks you to give him your 
‘luncheon directive.’ ” 


bt 


Good life insurance advertising: “There is an old man ahead of you that 


you ought to know. He has your eyes, your nose, your walk. He talks 
like you, acts like you, thinks like you. And whether he hates you or loves 
you, respects you or despises you, depends on you. For you made him. 


He is YOU!” 
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Styling Your Letters 











T HE way you look, and move, 
and speak, determines how 

you'll be received: your “style” 

sets the tone of your reception. 

When you can’t go yourself, you 
send a letter: its “style” determines 
its reception. You’re a lady: it is 
your ambassador: does it represent 
you diplomatically? Your employer 
is a gentleman: does it represent 
him as he wants to be represented? 

Is it clean, neat, well-groomed 
in all its details of appearance, good 
to look at—as you would be if you 
were appearing in person? 

Is its language—tone—manner— 
natural, pleasant, friendly, gracious, 
attractive? keyed to the right de- 
gree of intimacy? clear beyond any 
possibility of confusion or uncer- 
tainty? direct and businesslike with- 
out bluntness? considerate of the 
other fellow’s business, yet courte- 
ously confident of the importance 
to him of what you have to say— 
as your language would be if you 
were talking to him? 

Does it have your own winsome- 
ness, persuasiveness, graciousness, 
humor, charm—the qualities of your 
personality which have carried you 
steadily on and up; those attractive 
qualities which you “turn on” 
whenever you want to get results— 
and which do get them? 





You see, there is a_ vividness 
about personal contact, which even 
the best letter lacks. Your pres- 
ence is attractive enough so that 
you can be almost dull, and still 
get what you want. But your letter 
lacks that charm of your physical 
presence. Therefore you’ve got to 
put in it, consciously and deliber- 
ately, an excess of your best natural 
self, to overcome the lifelessness of 
the mere paper (in place of you) 
and typing (in place of your voice 
and eyes and face). Your written 
words must carry your personality 
to your correspondent. 

Your advantage is, of course, that 
you have more time to choose your 
words, and arrange them, than if 
you were sitting by your corre- 
spondent’s desk. But your great 


disadvantage is that you can’t watch 


his reactions, and counter them, and 
adapt your presentation to his mood 
of the moment. You have only 
one chance. Your letter has got 
to be good—overwhelmingly good! 


be 


-Right here let’s hit the greatest 
besetting sin of business corre- 
spondence,—and hit it hard. 

No good business letter ever per- 
mits itself such outrageous expres- 
sions as— 
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“Beg to acknowledge your 

favor of 8th inst.” 

2) “Would say” 

3) “Contents noted” 

4) “Beg to advise” 

5) “Would inquire in regard 

to same” 

(6) “Undersigned would further 
state” 

(7) “Kindly advise on receipt 
of same” 

(8) “Our proposition of even 
date” 

(9) “Regretting our inability to 
comply” 

(10) “Trusting this will be sat- 

isfactory, beg to remain” 


Why? What’s the objection to 
these conventional, shorthand ex- 
pressions which require no think- 
ing? 
Just this: no human’ being ever 
talks that way. Your letter must 
be like you—must bring you, as 
truly as you can make it, in person 
to your correspondent’s conscious- 
ness, so that he sees you, and hears 
you. Write to him as you would 
talk to him. 

Here’s a concrete suggestion that 
will help. Make yourself a list of 
these, and any other expressions 
of their kind, which have found their 
way into your letters; translate each 
one into good, natural, pleasant 
language that you would use in 
your most attractive, persuasive 
moments; and keep these “deadly 
parallels” as close to your type- 
writer as you can. 
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For example: (1) Means “Thank 
you for your helpful letter of Jan- 
uary 8.” (2) Meaningless; omit. 
(3) Meaningless; omit. (4) Means 
“You will be glad (or interested, or 
concerned, or whatever) to know.” 
(5) Means “Can you explain a bit 
more in detail how you would like 
to work this out?” (6) Means “You 
will also be interested to know.” 
(7) Means “Please let me know 
fairly soon.” (8) Means “Our offer 
(suggestion, proposal) of January 
8.” (9) Means “We are genuinely 
sorry we can’t do what you sug- 
gest.” (10) Means “Very sincerely 
yours.” 


bt 


“But,” you object, “suppose my 
employer dictates his letters that 
way, and doesn’t like me to change 
his dictation?” 

All right, devise every tactful, 
skilful way you can think of to get 
these happy translations of yours in 
his mind, so as to displace the old, 
ugly, meaningless cliches. He won’t 
take it ill, if with your sincere, tact- 
ful desire (not to correct him, but) 
to help the business every way you 
can, you let him read these pages, 
and have a neat copy of your trans- 
lations to slip under the glass on his 
desk; he’ll thank you, because he’s 


eager to send out the best letters | 


he can write—he knows his success 
depends on letters that will “pull” 
with the full force of his own per- 
suasive personality. 
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What are the most successful let- 
ters you or your firm have sent out? 

Next month we shall have the 
first of five contests for the best 
letter of each of five kinds: Sales, 
General Promotion, Collection, Ad- 
justment, Application. 

For the best Sales letter that you 
send us (whether written by you 
or someone else) on or before April 
30 we will award a prize of three 





dollars; and will print the letter in 
this Department, with the winner’s 
name and Chapter. For the two 
next best, we will award Honorable 
Mention, and (space permitting) 
print the letters, with the writers’ 
names and Chapters. 


(N. B.—Be sure to name your 
Chapter, so it may share your 
fame.) 


Answers to the Military Quiz 


(Questions on page 7) 


1. Silver. 
2. “Insigne.” 


3. First and second lieutenants; 
majors and lieutenant colonels; 
and generals. 

4. Unfounded rumor. 

No; they are now optional. 
Officers may wear cloth belts 
of self-material stitched to the 
blouse. 


6. General John J. Pershing. 
7. No. The Army captain is third 


in rank from the lowest, equiv- 
alent to the naval lieutenant, 
senior grade; the naval captain 
is sixth in rank from the lowest, 
equivalent in rank to the Army 
colonel. 


Colonel. 
g. The church flag only. 


10. No. The Army medical officer 
wears a winged caduceus; the 
Navy medical officer wears an 
oak leaf with an acorn on its 
center. 


hd 


Yesterday is an outlawed debt. 
Today is real money. Invest in it! 


Tomorrow is a risky promissory note. 


Considering how many have lost theirs, the shirt industry ought to be 


doing nicely. 


Income taxes could be much worse. 


basis of what we think we’re worth! 


Suppose we had to pay on the 


When you begin to notice sadly what a jolly time the young folks are 
having, you’re getting old. 
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What's Worth Reading? 








THE ROBE: Lloyd C. Douglas 
(Houghton Mifflin Company, $2.75) 


As They Were Expendable was 
the No. 1 non-fiction book of 1942, 
so this book is the No. 1 novel. And 
it looks as though it has the quality 
to remain, permanently, one of the 
really great novels. 

For one thing, it has the twofold 
appeal of all good historical fiction: 
the appeal of truth, of fact, of the 
actual, and also the appeal of plausi- 
bility and “versimilitude,” as the 
critics call it—the “seeming true” 
that every good story has. These 
aren’t the same thing: one is fact, 
the other is artistry. Carlyle’s 
French Revolution is history; it 
doesn’t have to seem true—it is true. 
Dickens’s Oliver Twist isn’t true— 
but it had to seem true. But when 
Dickens wrote a novel out of Car- 
lyle’s French Revolution (A Tale 
of Two Cities), it was both history 
and fiction—it had both to be true 
and to seem true. That’s historical 
fiction. And The Robe is historical 
fiction; like Ben Hur and Quo Vadis, 
especially. 

Not often does a novelist attempt 
that great theme of the Crucifixion. 
This is a story chiefly of what hap- 
pened afterward—a story of effects 
and results; the story of what hap- 
pened to the Tribune Marcellus Lu- 
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can Gallio, who was ordered by 
Pontius Pilate, Procurator of Judea, 
to take charge of the Crucifixion; 
and who (deliberately drunk so as 
not to be too conscious of what he 
had to do) won at dice the seamless 
robe lying at the foot of the central 
cross. The story is Dr. Douglas’s 
answer to the question, “What be- 
came of that Robe?” 

Another reason for its greatness 
is its overwhelmingly pervasive 
human quality, its human warmth; 
what Galsworthy used to call “the 
familiar spirit,” as he found it es- 
pecially in Mark Twain. This hu- 
man warmth is captivatingly ap- 
pealing in every page of The Robe; 
as it is in Disputed Passage, Mag- 
nificent Obsession, Green Light. 
Here the combination of this warm, 
vivid spirit, with the great theme, 
is really overpowering. 

Dr. Douglas .is now richly ex- 
perienced and masterful in writing 
effective fiction. He uses dialogue 
almost exclusively. His account of 
the words and acts of the Galilean 
is skilfully objective, and told al- 
most entirely as reacting on skepti- 
cal Roman patricians. He is a 


master in plot-structure, so that the. 


whole story begins to unfold com- 
pellingly on the first page, and 
never relaxes its grip on the reader 
until the last page. 
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One is at first inclined to say that 
The Robe is a story only for be- 
lieving Christians; but before one 
can say that, he realizes it might be 
truer to say that it is for non-Chris- 
tians (most of the important per- 
sons, through most of the story, are 
non-Christians). For both, it is a 
“must” book. 


REPORT FROM TOKYO—A 
MESSAGE TO THE AMERICAN 
PEOPLE: Joseph C. Grew (Simon 
and Schuster, $1.00). 

This 115-page pamphlet is an 
official warning of the greatest seri- 
ousness. It is a warning of a strug- 
gle that means life or death, with no 
compromise possible. It is a series 
of straight-from-the-shoulder state- 
ments of fact about Japan, written 
by a man who, as our Ambassador, 
has made it his business for ten 
years past to know the Japanese 
thoroughly—their traditions, their 
religion, their motives, their ambi- 
tions, their education, their beliefs 
about themselves, their attitude to- 
ward other nations. 








This pamphlet is a carefully de- 
tailed warning that Japan is a com- 
pletely prepared and trained enemy 
who is utterly united, devoted, fa- 
natical, confident, ruthless, and tre- 
mendously powerful because of this 
preparation and confident united- 
ness—far more powerful than we 
had supposed or yet realize. He 
reveals the fatal error of such think- 
ing as “It’s merely a question of 
time before Hitler will go down to 
defeat, and then we'll mop up the 
Japs.” He quotes an official Jap- 
anese statement, “Japan is a na- 
tion made by gods. Japan is a 
mother nation, and those who are 
born in Japan are born of God. 
We are the greatest people in the 
world.” People with convictions 
like those are going to be impossible 
to discourage, and very hard to 
defeat. 

A powerful, serious eyeful of 
tremendously important informa- 
tion; not sensational in tone or pur- 
pose, and too coolly factual to be 
merely alarmist stuff. We may well 
fear that former Ambassador Grew 
knows what he’s talking about. 
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N ATIONAL Best Sellers: Fiction— 

The Robe, Lloyd C. Douglas; 
Mrs. Parkington, Louis Bromfield; 
The Valley of Decision, Marcia 
Davenport; The Human Comedy, 
William Saroyan; Black-Out in 
Gretley, J. B. Priestly; Congo Song, 
Stuart Cloete. Non-Fiction—Guad- 





alcanal Diary, Richard Tregaskis; 
Our Hearts Were Young and Gay, 


Skinner and Kimbrough; On Being 
a Real Person, Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick; Dress Rehearsal, Quentin 


Reynolds; See Here, Private Har- 
grove, Marion Hargrove. 
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Your President's Corner 








E VERY one of you junior execu- 
tives has need every now and 
then to stand up and speak in 
public: to rise and apply your per- 
sonality, your intelligence, your 
wit, your charm, to a group, small 
or large; and to do this easily, com- 
fortably, surely, effectively. 

This is an ability that all execu- 
tives need—from the charming 
President Maloney of our St. Paul 
Chapter down to the shyest, most 
inexperienced of you sitting quietly 
in a back corner at your meetings. 

And it is an ability that has to 
be acquired. No one is born with 
it. To be sure, some of you learn 
it more easily than others—as you 
learn to spell more easily; but 
everybody has to learn it—never 
forget that. 

How? 

By practice. By taking advantage 
of every proper opportunity to 
stand up, speak up, and shut up 
(when you have said enough). If 
you haven’t dared try, seize the first 
chance to stand up in one of your 
meetings and make a motion, or 
speak on someone else’s motion— 
until you get over the shock of hear- 
ing your own voice in a public si- 
lence. 

All the instruction you will ever 
need is summarized in that old in- 
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junction—“Stand up, speak up, 
shut up.” Let’s see how true this 
is. 

“Stand up.” Modesty would keep 
you seated; but courtesy, and ef- 
fectiveness, bring you to your feet. 
Why? Because your hearers must 
have their chance to see you, and 
hear you; and because you need to 
see them. All of us hear a speaker 
better, and understand him better 
every way, when we can see him 
as he speaks; we’re all eye-minded 
(hence all the “visual aids” used by 
skilful publicists). The wise Chi- 
nese long ago reminded us that one 
picture is worth a thousand words— 
or did they say ten thousand? You 
are the picture, and your words are 
the text. Then, too, you need to 
see your hearers—to look into their 
eyes, to make sure they are looking 
at you, listening to you, getting 
your meaning. That’s why, if you 
have much to say, you go forward, 
where you can have this necessary 
eye-to-eye contact; that is not for- 
wardness or immodesty—it’s cour- 
tesy, considerateness, effectiveness, 
plain good sense. 

“Speak up.” We’ve all been be- 
devilled by speakers who didn’t 
have the decent considerateness to 
speak so we could hear them. They 
may have had golden words and 








precious thoughts—but if we 
couldn’t hear, what good were their 
treasures? All of us might better 
have been home in bed. Look at, 
and speak to, the people in the 
last row; then you are sure every- 
one hears you. You have to be 
experienced, of course, to know, be- 
fore you open your mouth, how 
much voice you’re going to need 
to reach those farthest away, and 
to judge the echoes in the room, 
and the competing noises inside 
and outside; but you quickly pick 
up this skill—if you always think 
about it. A large crowd, of course, 
absorbs a lot of sound; any room 
full of people takes more voice than 
the same room empty. 

I remember Admiral Sims speak- 
ing in a large city auditorium past 
which trains were running. When 
a train roared by, he went serenely 
on, without stopping or raising his 
voice. What he was saying, only 
he and God knew. That was hardly 
fair to the thousands who were 
hanging on his words. As a speak- 
er, he was a grand admiral! 

We have to be specially careful 
of our first words. You may not at 
the start have quite everybody’s 
attention; and if you don’t start 
very slowly and clearly, some will 
start whispering to their neighbors, 
“What'd she say?” and thus double 
the confusion and uncertainty of 
your first precious moments. 


“Shut up.” That sounds un- 
kind; but it isn’t. A _ merciful 


speaker is merciful to his audience; 











a skilful speaker is considerate of 
his hearers. “Good  stopping- 
places going to waste” is almost the 
chief besetting sin of speakers. Of 
course you are feeling ahead, a 
sentence or two, for your climax: 
the best “buttoning-up,” strongest 
final statement of your point. The 
moment you get hold of one end 
of that statement, complete the sen- 
tence firmly, strongly, and sit down. 
And don’t spoil it, deflate it, take 
all the punch out of it, by a lame, 
childish, inane “thank you.” Did 
you ever hear Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick, or the President, or Mr. 
Hoover, or any other really great 
speaker, end with that silly wag of 
the tail? You’re right you didn’t. 

The rule is this. Stop before your 
hearers have had enough. Don’t try 
to get in everything you could say 
about the subject. While you have 
them listening intently, get ready 
to stop. When they begin to shift, 
and look round, and show restless- 
ness, you’ve gone too far. Get 
through first. Your purpose is not 
self-expression—-to get something 
off your chest; that could (and 
should) be achieved in the woods 
or on the seashore. Your purpose 
is to inform, influence, and move 


your hearers. 


Very fine, say you, and good 
doctrine, forsooth; but suppose I’m 
scared to death before I start? 

I knew a woman once who 
couldn’t be got on her feet for love 
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or money; she’d have had a ner- 
vous chill and a fainting spell at 
the very thought of it. One eve- 
ning she was at a meeting when 
people talked all round a subject 
they didn’t understand—a subject 
she did understand. She stood it 
as long as she could; then she rose, 
and in one of the best speeches I 
ever heard, put everybody to rights. 
When she was back in her seat, and 
realized what she’d done, she almost 
collapsed; but that was all right— 
the needed good had been done. 
That was pure altruism—you see? 

That’s precisely what all good 
speaking is—altruism: trying to 
help others, thinking first and fore- 
most of what they need, and how 
you can fill that need. How did 


that woman overcome her chatter- 
ing knees and her tongue stuck in 
her throat? Not by commanding 
them to behave—that will never 
work. But by forgetting them— 
by having something so much more 
important that she had no time or 
room to think of them or even re- 
member them. 

There’s the complete and effec- 
tive remedy, once for all, for all 
speakers, for  self-consciousness: 
Fill your thoughts with two things, 
and two only—what should be said, 
and making everybody get it; and 
you'll never be bothered by those 
paralyzing sensations. These two 
more important and more interest- 
ing concerns will push everything 
else out of their way. 





Your Letters 





to the Editor 








“TI can certainly say that here is 
something I can cheerfully pay, be- 
cause I am getting so much pleasure 
and worthwhile learning from my 
membership in the Apostra Chapter 
of N. S. A.” 


“T was happy to receive the initial 
copy of Tue Nationat SECRETARY. 
You are to be congratulated on the 
form and content—I particularly 
like the new size, which is much 
more convenient to handle and 
read.” (Minneapolis Chapter) 
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“T do think it is a wonderful mag- 
azine, and the girls are all enthusi- 
astic about it. It has some fine 
articles, and we think you should 
have a vote of congratulations on 
putting out such a grand ‘First 
Edition.’ Power to you.” (Minisa 
Chapter) 


“Congratulations! The Initial . 


copy of Tue Nationa SECRETARY 
is a fine little publication and 
touches us all quite intimately.” 
(Fort Dearborn Chapter) 
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“After reading the first edition of 
the official publication of Tue Na- 
TIONAL SECRETARY magazine, I de- 
cided to write you, to let you and 
the other members of the staff know 
how much I enjoyed it. I especially 
liked your page wherein you quoted 
a ‘daily thought’ by Phillips Brooks. 
I thought so much of it that I copied 
it to give to a friend, who has been 
having difficulties in her private life 
and also in her business.” (General 
Forrest Chapter) 


“The new magazine is really at- 
tractive. I have called many of the 
girls and their reaction is really 
splendid. It has the previous one 
topped by far—in fact I don’t think 
there is any comparison—and it is 
ALL NSA. There are some very 
interesting articles and mighty soon 
we want to have Queen City in there 
with something good.” (Queen City 
Chapter) 


“Tue NationaL SecreTARY has 
gone right to the heart of each and 
every member! CONGRATULA- 
TIONS! Without exception every- 
one was thrilled, and feels this is a 


nice long step toward bigger and 
better accomplishments.” (Hawkeye 


Chapter) 


“T want to offer my hearty con- 
gratulations to you for Tue Na- 
TIONAL Secretary! It is very su- 
perior to our other magazine and 
incorporates every department we 
girls could wish for. It appears to 
be complete in every detail, and 
even the size is very convenient.” 
(Blackhawk Chapter) 


“Tt’s a Honey! —It’s OUR Mag- 
azine; it’s exactly what we ordered. 
We congratulate the Editor and 
Staff for a really beautiful job! We 
devoured our copy from stem to 
stern and eagerly await the next 
issue.” (Pioneer Chapter) 


“Congratulations on the INTER- 
ESTING Magazine just received, 
Tue Nationat Secretary. I re- 
ceived it Saturday and didn’t go to 
bed that night until I had read 
every page. The articles were all 
apropos.” (Nashville Chapter) 


wy 


Very well, let’s agree that this world is very disappointing in some of its 
phases, but where do you suggest that we move to? 


“The man of the hour” didn’t get where he is in a minute. 


Congenial occupation is the one universal solvent of human discontent. 
No one agreeably occupied was ever wholly unhappy. 
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Neat Turns 








What clever, effective ways have you found for handling machines or people—gadgets or 
temperaments? What solutions for problems animate or inanimate? Send them in to be 
shared here with your fellow-members; and for the “Neatest Turn of the Month” we will 


award a 50-cent war savings stamp. 


In legal work I sometimes have 
typing corrections to make in sheets 
that are bound or stapled at the 
top. This is the way I manage that 
without unfastening the sheets. 


First, I feed in a clean sheet un- 
til its top has covered the platen. 
Then I slip the bottom of the page I 
want to correct between the top of 
the platen and the blank sheet, and 
start reversing the platen. The 
blank sheet hugs the platen closely 
enough to draw the typed sheet 
around it, and I can then roll that 
typed sheet around the platen, from 
the bottom, wherever I want it. 


L. N. M., Kansas City, Kansas 


Do your carbons ever “tree”? 
Mine used to, until I found this 
way of preventing them. After I 
have typed a few lines on the page, 
I simply push down the paper-re- 
lease for an instant. This allows 
the carbcr. (or carbons) to smooth 
out, and thus removes the cause of 
any tendency to form “trees.” Then 
I let up the paper-release and go 
on. (This will prevent, but not 
cure.) 

I might add—what I suppose 
everyone knows—a useful test to 
detect poor quality carbons. Hold 
a single unused sheet to the light; 
if you can see pin-pricks, from 
either side, don’t buy it. 

H. Y. G., Kansas City, Missouri 


Sign in a printing office: “We require a deposit of 50 per cent from 
customers we don’t know, and 100 per cent from some we do know.” 


A long face and a broad mind are rarely found under the same hat. 


Both the wise man and the fool make mistakes; the essential difference 
between them is that the wise man doesn’t repeat his mistakes, but the 


fool does. 
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MEMBERSHIP ROLL OF HONOR 


Will your Chapter appear in a prominent position in 
this space next month? 


Every Chapter has been supplied with a brochure, 
enrollment blanks, and notes. 


The National ‘‘Every Chapter Enrollment’’ Cam- 
paign is under way. 


* * * * * 


As we go to press N. S. A. Chapters throughout the country are 
swinging into the drive for new members. 

Here is an opportunity for MEMBERSHIP CHAIRMEN to obtain 
a place on the ROLL OF HONOR for their Chapter, and add money 
to the Chapter treasury. 

Every new member enrolled in your Chapter means increased national 
prestige and benefits for your Association, your Chapter, and yourself. 
Being ever alert for prospective new members is not a job for the 
Membership Chairman alone; but is a privilege and a duty for every 
number of N. S. A. 

In addition to earning for your Chapter $3 for each new member 
enrolled—EVERY CHAPTER APPEARING ON THE ROLL OF 
HONOR with TEN (10) or more new Members to its credit will 
RECEIVE ONE OF OUR BEAUTIFUL SILK EMBLEM BAN- 
NERS, to adorn Club Rooms or for use at Chapter meetings and 
affairs. 


This Honor Roll Contest Calls for 100 Per Cent Co-operation 
The Contest closes June 30, 1943 
LET’S GET GOING! 

















Carbons 








A London Boy Discovers a Cow. 
—“The cow is a mammal. It has 
six sides, right and left and upper 
and below. At the back it has a 
tail on which hangs a brush. With 
this he sends flies away so they 
don’t fall into the milk. The head 
is for the purpose of growing horns 
and so his mouth can be somewhere. 
The horns are to butt with and the 
mouth to moo with. Under the 
cow hangs milk. It is arranged for 
milking, 

“When people milk, milk comes 
and there never is an end to the 
supply. How the cow does it, I 
have not yet realized but it makes 
more and more. The cow has a fine 
sense of smell and one can smell it 
far away. This is the reason for 
the fresh air in the country. 

“A man cow is called an ox. The 
cow does not eat much but what 
it eats it eats twice so that it gets 
enough. When it is hungry it moos 
and when it says nothing at all it is 
because its insides are full up with 
grass.” 


—Delphi (Ind.) Journal 





Charlie McCarthyana: “WAVES 
are those who go down to the sea 
in slips.” 

“A pear is a banana with its girdle 
off.” 
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Yes, a woman really did go into 
a store and ask for neon stockings. 
(Maybe it was during a blackout!) 





The Englishman was intent on 
finding out just what the psychia- 
trist does. “I find out whether 
people are sane or insane,” the 
psychiatrist told him. “Yes, but 
how?” “Well, we ask them ques- 
tions. For instance: ‘Admiral Cook 
made three trips around the world. 
He died after one of these voyages. 
Can you tell me which trip it was?” ” 
The Englishman pondered a long 
time. At last he cried: “By Jove! 
That is a deep one, isn’t it?” 

—Chicago Sun 





Willie Twittlewit squeezed a 
nickel into the fire alarm box on 
the corner, looked up at the church 
clock, and exclaimed, “Good heav- 
ens! I’ve lost forty-five pounds!” 





Pre-war motorist’s passenger: 
“That’s a nice-looking town we’re 
coming to—wasn’t it?” 





Medicine man: “Tonight before 
you go to bed drink a hot lemonade 
after a hot bath.” 

“I tried that last night, doctor, 
but I couldn’t begin to get it down.” 
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PROGRAM 


Socially, the programs of the local N. S. A. Chapters provide 
members with dinner meetings, distinguished speakers, forums, 
community service, luncheon meetings, and a rich variety of 
attractive contacts and activities: happy, heartening comradeship, 
free of the commercial onus, and all specially designed to give each 
member the utmost re-creative good as a private person, as a 
professional worker, as a friendly neighbor, and as a loyal patriot. 


Educationally, the program of the N. S. A. provides the indi- 
vidual members a uniquely valuable training in writing BETTER 
LETTERS, and in everything that goes into them. This invalu 
able skill is after all the foundation on which every secretary’s 
welfare and success is built: because the better the letters she 
writes the more she is worth to her employer, and the larger grow 
her rewards of salary and recognition and prestige which make 


up her happiness and SuCCESS 


Protectively, the Association program unites the members of 
the Secretarial Profession, by means of a powerful, adhesive esprit 
de corps never before known or possible among them. For 
example, it provides a co-operative I:mployment Service, free to 
all members. It provides a Vacation Service free to all members, 
which is available at numbers of the finest resort hotels. It pro- 
vides this magazine, alert to keep every member abreast of the 
new ideas which will increase her secretarial proficiency, and dedi- 
cated to its special privilege of being the strong connecting link 
that will keep all the Chapters and all the members welded insep- 
arably together in a great national sisterhood of secretaries. 


Yes, indeed a dream come true! 


The National Secretaries’ Association 
National Headquarters 


1005 Grand Avenue, Kansas City, Missouri 




















The National Secretaries’ Association 


National Headquarters: 1005 Grand Avenue 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Colors: Crimson and Gold 
Motto: “Better Letters—Better Learning—Better Living” 


PURPOSE 


To unite socially, educationally, and protectively the. members 
of the Secretarial Profession 


A DREAM has come true! The millions of secretaries, forming 
the largest body of professional career women in American 
business life, now have their own National Association. In this 
Association they are united, without detriment to anyone, for the 
good of everyone. 

It is devoted solely to the ideal improvement of the Secretarial 
Profession, through the constantly increasing education, skill, 
intelligence, and devotion of all its individual members; and to the 
correspondingly increased reward to each member of the profes- 
sion, in greater security, recognition, and happiness. 


Its purpose is to protect their interests, to increase their earn- 
ings, to enrich and enlarge their happiness—as individuals, and as 
a professional group; to help each member to broaden her educa- 
tion, to heighten her skill, and to enhance the charm of her person- 
ality: in a word, to secure to every American business woman the 
fullest measure of her rights, her privileges, her opportunities, her 
responsibilities, and her success; as a private person, as a loyal 
citizen, and as a professional career woman. 

This is the vision,—the ideal, the goal,—of the National Secre- 
taries’ Association: its raison d’etre, which has brought it into being. 


The determination of the Association, of every Chapter, and of 
every member, is to use every proper means to attain this goal, to 
achieve this ideal; not merely to look at it from afar, but to plan a 
working program that will accomplish these high aims, and then 
work unremittingly at that program. 
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